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PSYCHOLOGICAL HAZARDS OF THE ADOLESCENT IN INDUSTRY 
By OLIvE A. Cooper, M. D. 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, Boston, Mass. 


JHHERE has been much that is invaluable 
written in regard to the physical hazards 
to which the early adolescent child in 
industry has been exposed, and vivid 
oA) presentation made of the 
ome pene physical handicaps sustained, 
but comparatively little consideration 
has been given to the mental hazards 
to which he has been subjected 
and their probable effect upon his 
later development. 

It is an implicitly ac- 
cepted premise today that 
lack of early preparation 
and training for life bring 
more unhappiness and failure 
than do many of our physical 
handicaps. This fact is borne 
out in many instances. Let 
us take for example the 
case of a child who through 
early illness has been ren- 
dered infirm or perhaps 
seriously crippled, but who 
by means of early suitable 
mental training and the sub- 
sequent establishing of a 
proper point of view toward life 
is able to carry on in a far better 
capacity than the physically robust child 
whose early mental training has been 
such as to render him inadequate and unprepared to 
face life. The first is equipped to meet the situation 
as it is and to deal with it accordingly, while the 
second is totally unable to do this and is ever seek- 
ing a way out, an exit, often found in the role of 
nervous invalidism and a condition equally as disab- 
ling as many of our most serious physical defects and 
in some cases more so. 

If we expect well-rounded adults, self-supporting, 
independent, and capable of effecting a harmonious 
adjustment to those about them, we must at the proper 
time give them the essentials that make for the desired 
















result. In other words we cannot hope to produce 
adequate personalities in the absence of wholesome and 
efficient training. To be assured of this end we must 
seek those sources which have the facilities for making 
the needed contribution. These should 
be found logically in the school and in 
the home. 

Adolescence is an evolutionary stage 
in the life of an individual and refers 
to the transition from childhood into 
adulthood. Although im- 
possible to set apart any 
well - defined chronological 
range as marking this period 
it is estimated approximately 
as being between 12 and 22 
years of age. 

It is a critical phase in life 
calling not only for careful 
and intelligent physical care 
but also painstaking mental 
guidance that will promote a 
congenial adaptation so es- 
sential when the time comes 
for the individual to emanci- 
pate from the home and take 
his place in society. It is a 
period of rapid growth in 
which we find many and varied 
mental changes taking place, out- 
standing of which are ideas and impulses 
which are not always conducive to whole- 
some development. There is a craving for expres- 
sion, often at the expense of the child's own wel- 
fare and even that of those about him, a desire for 
adventure and above all an earnest struggle for rec- 
ognition. There are also outstanding at this period, 


many instabilities in the physical, intellectual and 

emotional fields which if not expediently directed 

tend to become permanent handicaps in adult life. 

Among them are such psychological factors as feelings 

of inadequacy, excessive self-sufficiency without ability 

to correctly evaluate abilities and disabilities, suspicion, 
(Continued on page 4) 
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A REMEDY SUGGESTED 


HAT there is a host of migratory child workers in 

this country, and that they are carried from place 

to place for the express purpose of doing work, 
mostly in agriculture, is well known. That this trans- 
portation and employment of children seriously inter- 
feres with their schooling is also well known. 

The evil has been clearly recognized but so far no 
adequate remedy has been provided. Season after 
season, year after year, this method of getting a part 
of the work of the world done has continued with 
apparently but little, if any, sense of shame. The fact 
of non-residence serves as an excuse for keeping these 
children out of school and since they are not in school 
they are kept in the fields. So we have the strange 
sight of young children working in the fields in view 
of the public schoolhouse at the very time when school 
is going on. Working children as capable and as much 
in need of education as any, look across the school- 
yard fence, and see other children at play. 

That no remedy has been provided must be accepted 
as evidence that sufficient thought has not been given 
the matter of providing one. A remedy must be had. 
There is a remedy, or at least a partial remedy, and it 
springs from the principle of do for other children what 
you are doing for your own—no more, no less. This 
is reasonable, fair, just. 

There is no cure-all for this or any other social evil. 
The best that can be done, until all parents become 
fully conscious of their responsibilities to their children, 
is to find some reasonable check for as much as possible. 
If it were made unlawful in every state to employ any 
child under sixteen years of age at any work at the time 
when he is required by law to be in school, or would be 
required if he were a resident, much, perhaps the greater 
part, of the harm springing out of the migratory child 
labor would be eliminated; provided, of course, that 
every state had and strictly enforced a good compul- 
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sory school attendance law. So, the remedy stated 
in simplest terms is, make it unlawful to employ any 
child under sixteen years of age, a non-resident, at the 
time when such child, if a resident, would be required 
to attend school. The compulsory school attendance 
law should take care of the residents. This is de- 
signed to take care of the non-residents and of the good 
neme and public policy of the state. 

The state's educational policy with respect to its own, 
its resident children, will be determined by its com- 
pulsory school attendance law, including its enforce- 
ment or lack of enforcement. Its wider humane policy 
will be determined by the extent to which it permits 
children not its own, non-resident children, to work 
in its fields and other places when its public schools 
are in session. Surely, no state is cruel enough at 
heart to continue, any longer than will be necessary 
for enacting the law and providing for its enforcement, 
this sort of open discrimination among children once 
the remedy is made clear. The people of every state 
are reasonable, fair, just in so far as they know the right. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Minister of Labor has appointed a National 
Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment in England 
and Wales. A similar body is to be set up for Scotland. 
Lord Shaftesbury is to be the Chairman of the English 
council, and there will be twenty-eight members, repre- 
senting the local education authorities, the London 
Juvenile Advisory Council, juvenile advisory com- 
mittees, the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations, the Trade Union Congress General 
Council and the Ministry of Labor. 

The new council will deal with the problems con- 
nected with juvenile labor. At the present time, it is 
reported both boys and girls not infrequently work 
over 50 hours a week; a certain number of van boys 
and of juveniles in shops and garages work over 70 
hours, and some boys work over 80 hours a week. 


ECHOES FROM PARIS 


The National Child Labor Committee was one of 
the exhibitors at the International Conference of 
Social Work held in the Pleyel Building in Paris in 
July. The exhibition was unusually interesting, both 
in its setting and in its content. It was displayed at 
the head of a short flight of stairs at the end of the 
spacious entrance lobby. Health work posters from 
Japan were side by side with exhibitions of child 
ren’s drawings from Poland. Child labor posters 
from America were adjacent to those showing work 
for the unemployed in Britain. 

One caught anew a glimpse of how world-wide is 
suffering, poverty, and ignorance, and also how world- 
wide is that quickening sympathy which heals, re 
lieves and prevents. 
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WILLIAM E. HARMON, AN APPRECIATION 


By Homer Forks 





Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee 


R. WILvIAM E. Harmon, 
whose lamented death 
occurred July 15, 1928, 
was one of the founders of the 
National Child Labor Committee 
in 1904, and remained a member 
of its Board of Trustees and of its , 
Finance Committee until his 
death. I knew Mr. Harmon not 
only in the Child Labor Com- 
mittee during this entire period, 
but also as a member of the 
Board of Managers of the State 
Charities Aid Association, and in 
numerous other connections. 

Mr. Harmon was one of the 
most original men whom I have 
known in social work and welfare 
activities. His interest in human 
beings was very simple and 
direct, but also many-sided and 
unique. He brought to a con- 
sideration of human problems a freshness of judg- 
ment which was always original and unconven- 
tional. The concrete activities and agencies which 
he established, and those to which he gave his per- 
sonal effort and support, were nearly always some- 
thing new and different. The plans which he devised 
for helping those who for any reason needed help, 
bore the stamp of his original thought and were 
very likely not to fit into the conventional clas- 
sifications and methods which most well-doers ac- 
cept as they find them, and follow as the line of 
least resistance. 

It was Mr. Harmon's originality, his searching 
analysis of human nature and of the considerations 
and processes which determine human actions, that 
led to his great success in business. He brought to 
his philanthropic interests this same originality and 
directness of thought and action. Mr. Harmon was 
never interested in doing anything new and different, 
as such. He would have abhorred the wastefulness 
of duplicating machinery unnecessarily. The innova- 
tions which he proposed were not accidental, but were 
the result of the hardest kind of thought and analysis 
on his part. He took his welfare connections seriously, 
and this was what made him so valuable an adviser 








and so valuable a member of any 
philanthropic agency. For many 
years it was my privilege to 
have leisurely conversations with 
him from time to time in regard 
to the work of the National 
Child Labor Committee and 
various other child welfare ac- 
tivities and projects. I always 
left such a conference feeling 
that | had received more new 
impulses and suggestions, and 
that more new questions had 
been aroused in my mind, than 
could be digested and acted 
upon for a long time. To be a 
friend of Mr. Harmon's was to 
be stimulated, to be made to 
think anew of many questions on 
which one’s opinions had _ be- 
come traditional. 

Mr. Harmon was interested 
in young people approaching the age 
at which they must assume responsibility for their 
own He often 
referred to this particular stage of his own ex- 
perience. The problems which he had had to meet, 
and had met so successfully, were fresh in his 
mind, | always felt, as he thought and planned ways 
of helping other young people. As he became able 
to withdraw in increasing degree from active di- 
rection of business affairs, a larger and larger pro- 
portion of his time was devoted to philanthropic 
lines. Except for the illness which during the later 
years of his life circumscribed and limited his ac- 
tivities, he would have been one of that all-too- 
small number of successful men, who become, in 
effect, full-time social workers, placing their re- 
sources, their experiences, their rich stores of knowl- 
edge and wisdom unreservedly at the service of their 
fellow-men. 


particularly 


livelihoods and their own careers. 


Mr. Harmon was a generous contributor to the 
National Child Labor Committee, but his greatest con- 
tribution was as a consistent and sound adviser and 
participant in the discussions and decisions of the Com- 
mittee in the momentous questions with which it had 
to deal through a quarter of a century. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL HAZARDS OF THE ADOLESCENT IN INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1) 


distrust, a desire to dominate, and lastly an increasing 
feeling of independence which may be and often is 
quite out of proportion to the resources at hand. 

Adolescence, because of the dangers it entails, 
should be as free from stressing responsibility as pos- 
sible. Cares and employment that do not have educa- 
tional direction back of them should not be considered 
as belonging to this phase, chiefly because of their prob- 
able lack of constructive value and the possible under- 
mining influence they might have on the individual. 
Premature employment not only takes away a youth's 
right to health and happiness but also deprives him of 
opportunities for a later successful vocational adjust- 
ment and efficient adaptation to life as a whole. 

When one thinks of labor in terms of its effect upon 
the psychological development of the adolescent, at the 
14or 15 yearold level, one cannot make broad generaliza- 
tions. He is forced to remember that each child is 
an individual and that there is a wide diversity in the 
constitutional make-up of these children. What might 
serve the needs of one might be dire therapy to another. 
Nevertheless there are three fairly well-defined groups 
of children whose pathways lead toward industry and 
whose individual cases call for careful deliberation re- 
garding their future programs. At this juncture and 
in connection with these groups there arises a question 
as to the advisability of urging the child to remain in 
school although his in- 
terest is elsewhere; the 
question of placing him 
in industry and subject- 
ing him to the forces 
therein; or lastly, the 
question of permitting 
hiny to enter industry 
and supplement his work 
there with educational 
supervision. Every case 
calls for an individual 
decision which should be 
made only after deliber- 
ate consideration. 

Outstanding of the 
groups mentioned is the 
one characterized by the 
child whosemental equip- 
ment does not permit 
him to profit by further 
academic instruction and 
who is frequently re- 
ferred to as being ‘’manu- 
ally minded.” This is 
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tion in vocational classes but may also gain a form of 
socialization which later becomes a distinct aid in his 
contacts with his employers and fellow-workers. In 
addition to this, part-time work is desirable, here as in 
many other cases. A pay envelope being a help to 
self-respect and very often a means of establishing a 
child on a satisfactory standing in his own home. All 
of this tends to build up an attitude which supplies a 
needed compensation in the absence of higher intelli- 
gence. Attitude frequently is a greater determinant of 
success than is ability. 

The second group comprises those children who, al- 
though well endowed and fully able to do the regular 
scholastic work, are forced into industry at an early 
period because of the economic stress in the home or 
other adverse circumstances. The lure of money 
blinds them to the advantages of school, making it 
appear an impediment to economic progress, irk- 
some and something to ke avoided, rather than a 
stepping stone toward a happier and more securely 
organized adult life. It invariably happens that 
parents in these homes have likewise considered school 
as a financial hindrance. They have lacked the vision 
to see its broader and more advantageous aspects, as a 
preparatory center for life in all its phases. A child 
coming from a home of such standards goes forth into 
the economic field with 
little or no preparation 
for the task at hand, and 
advances, believing him- 
self able to meet all occa- 
sions. Actually he is 
void of a constructive 
attitude, with his emo- 
tions and desires un- 
trained as they are, and 
he is without the quali- 
ties that constitute eco- 
nomic success. His need 
for such traits as concen- 
tration, persistence, and 
conscientiousness _fore- 
dooms him to failure. 
His performance of the 
job is impeded and his 
industrial advancement 
seriously obstructed. 
The inevitable happens, 
he becomes disillusioned, 
dissatisfied and is obliged 
to seek outlet for his mal- 








the type of child who 
not only may profit eco- 
nomically by his instruc- 


‘‘We start our boys at a very low salary, but the 
BIG job’s waiting for you if it’s IN you” 


adjustment and mental 
turmoil, and usually suc- 


—Courtesy The New York World. (Continued on page 5 ) 
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I ASK YOU 


ASK you, if it is not time to inquire whether a 
| factory can be held to be a proper school for any 

child. There is abroad in the land a theory that 
children who progress slowly in school should be re- 
leased at the age of 14 to go to work if they have com- 
pleted as much as the sixth grade of the public school 
course. 

This theory seems to be based upon a belief that 
children who progress slowly can learn more in fac- 
tories than in schools; for no one would be so brutal 
as to contend that children under 16 years of age, for 
the education of whom public schools are provided by 
public taxation, should be deprived of all opportunity 
for education. 

Then we are driven to the conviction that the pro- 
ponents of the release from school of children who pro- 
gress Slowly believe that a factory is a school and as such 
better than any other school for slow-minded chil- 
dren. ‘There is no escape from this conclusion. 

If a factory is a good school for slow-minded children 
why not for all children? The bright ones would cer- 
tainly advance more rapidly in factory schools as they 
now advance more rapidly in ordinary public schools. 

If a factory is to be held a school for children ought 
not the working child's part of the public school funds 
be turned over to the factory? That would certainly 
seem to follow. Public schools are established and 
supported solely for the purpose of educating children. 
If the factory does the educating better than the 
school the public funds should be given to the factory. 

From these two follows a third conclusion—that if 
the factory is as good as a school, and one to which the 
working child's part of the public school funds should 
be given, the persons who undertake to guide the child 
in the factory should be subject to the same sort of ex- 
aminations as are now given to public school teachers. 
If the factory is as good a school as the public school 
then certainly the child should not be taken out of the 
public school unless one of two things is made certain, 
namely, that the persons in the factory who have 
charge of the child are forced to take and pass standard 
examinations or else that examinations for ordinary 
public school teachers be abolished. The country 
will hardly tolerate the abolition of all examinations for 
public school teachers. Therefore, we will be driven 
to the expedient of giving examinations to factory 
supervisors and room bosses. 

This may prove to be the very thing that will reveal 
the weakness of this whole factory-school argument. 
Children under 16 years of age should learn from their 
teachers good language, orderly thought, polite be- 
havior, kindness, courtesy, courage, temperance, truth- 
fulness, healthy-mindedness and prudence. There is 


no good reason for believing that factory supervisors 
and room bosses are peculiarly fitted to teach these 
branches. 


In fact any one familiar with factory 











workers and with the sort of conversation that one 
frequently hears in and around a factory knows full 
well that much of the environment is such as to 
prevent the teaching of a part, if not most, of the 
subjects set out above. 

Factory efficiency seems to be attained by slang 
quite as much as by pure language, by orders and fre- 
quently by oaths almost as frequently as by polite 
requests, by intemperate application extreme to the 
extent of exhaustion. But why enumerate? A fac- 
tory is a factory and as such runs for profit; a school is 
a school and as such runs for the development of human 
beings. No child goes to a factory to learn just as no 
child goes to school to earn money. The two cannot 
be mixed and he is not a wise man who advocates mix- 
ing them. 

W.H. S. 





(Continued from page 4) 
ceeds in doing so either by the way of misbehavior 
or through the construction of a neurosis. 

A third and certainly an interesting group of chil- 
dren is composed of those whose failure in regular grade - 
work cannot be accounted for on the basis of inferior 
endowment but rather through early unfavorable con- 
ditioning of the child to the school. It is regretable 
that these children in their unfortunate introduction to 
school have built up a defense against instruction which 
makes their remaining there impracticable from all 
angles. Their rebellion is so strong and their associa- 
tions with the school so distasteful that attempting to 
co-ordinate a paying job with vocational instruction 
under the educational system is quite impossible. The 
only avenue left for them seems to be industry at an 
early period that they may acquire habits of industry 
and avert the possible building up of delinquent trends. 
This group constitutes a minority with a poor prog- 
nosis due to a faulty attitude existent from the begin- 
ning. 

The fairly recent revolution in our educational pro- 
cedure has been most encouraging in that its function 
and purpose are far different from what they were ten 
or more years ago. Different in numerous ways, 
chiefly because they are beginning to recognize chil- 
dren as individuals and not as a homogeneous mass 
able to respond favorably to one standardized program. 
They also appreciate that the outstanding function of 
education is to socialize the child and prepare him for 
the actual needs of life, rather than to cram him with 
academic subjects as was the method of the older 
system. 

Today our educational program is interested in the 
personal and social development of the child and in sub- 
jects only as they contribute tothisend. Ithas learned 
of the fundamental difference in individuals and roughly 
speaking it has separated them into two large groups, 
the one composed of pupils with the academic mind, 
competent to grasp traditional scholastic instruction 
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and the other made up of those whose aptitudes lie 
not in the intellectual fields but rather in the manual 
occupations. It has tried to fulfill its obligations to 
the latter group as well as to the former although not 
without difficulty and in many cases with a sense of 
failure. 

The boy of 14 who expresses a desire to work should 
be instructed in relation to that desire. The forces 
behind it may not only be the incentive of the pocket- 
book but also may be an eagerness to receive recogni- 
tion as an adult and as an essential personality in the 
household. When a boy's interest is outside school 
subjects, failure usually ensues, which in itself is a 
compelling motive for a child to go into industry. The 
same failure encountered in school often awaits him 
in industry, assuming he enters the field directly with- 
out preliminary preparation. But given an oppor- 
tunity in vocational training where he may sense 
success and gain an understanding of his aptitudes, 
one finds the boy has become interested in achieve- 
ment and no longer is acutely aware of his inferiority 
and failure. More than that he may find a feeling of 
equality and confidence and an accompanying zeal to 
do in order to maintain his position in the group. 


Out of this insight for the needs of the ‘manually- 
minded” child came the birth of vocational classes and 
continuation schools. The schools saw the folly of 
forcing a child into concentration on academic sub- 
jects when his interests were in the manual and more 
practical spheres, and they foresaw the important 
place that vocational training would occupy in his 
future program. 

Continuation schools provide the adolescent with 
broader training which industry because of the nature 
of its organization is unable to give. The educational 
system aims to teach him in such a manner as to sus- 
tain his interest in order that he may function as near 
his maximum efficiency as possible. Every effort is 
made to have him gather vision that he may look ahead 
for future possibilities, be able to evaluate them cor- 
rectly, prepare himself for them and finally achieve 
them. Vocational training appreciates that above all 
else the edolescent must be taught adaptability, since 
vocational fitness is as changeable as society itself, ever 
casting off old methods and taking on new. Hence the 
need for the individual's readiness to meet the changes 
as they occur and for ability to adjust to them. 


One of the outstanding objectives in the educational 
scheme is to teach these children to use their equipment 
judiciously that they may reap its full value. It is 
interesting to note here that surveys of various in- 
dustrial situations have shown that employees with 
inferior mental equipment have under suitable training 
been able to function at nearly one hundred per cent 
efficiency of their mental capacity, while others, al- 
though having superior equipment, were unable to 
function anywhere near this degree of efficiency chiefly 


ee 


because of poor habit formation and consequent 
faulty attitudes. 

One cannot overemphasize the importance and need 
of a wholesome attitude—an attitude that enables the 
child to be receptive to instruction, tractable, and 
congenial with those with whom he associates. A child 
who enters industry from a household of friction (as 
is the case in many homes where economic stress is a 
predominating factor) without the guidance afforded 
by vocational schools, is very likely to enter one of the 
so-called “blind-alley” jobs where the regular pressure 
together with lack of preparation furnishes a cause for 
his failure. His lack of financial progress impresses 
him with the meagerness of his capacity as a workman 
and we may find him building up reactions which will 
serve as large stumbling blocks in any possible road 
to further development and advancement. 

If a child in his work can be made to appreciate 
what he is doing in relation to the finished product; if 
he is taught the reasons for each step, his work is less 
apt to be monotonous. He views it with interest 
and enthusiasm, he sees his position as a constructive 
one and as an essential part of the organization. This 
feeling of usefulness makes for a wholesome attitude 
and satisfactory vocational adjustment. 

Every adolescent should be doing and making but 
only under the supervision and guidance of those 
whose chief aim is the development of the individual 
as a whole, with equal attention given to his physical, 
intellectual, social and economic welfare. His occupa- 
tion should not be considered in terms of dollars and 
cents but rather in terms of his future development. 

The chief aim of the educational system should be 
to prepare the child for the needs of later life, that is 
its one and only function and all time should be de- 
voted to it. Industry on the other hand is founded 
on a diametrically different basis. It aims to produce 
but not in terms of childhood development. Were it 
by chance to undertake this last as a responsibility it 
could do so only at the expense of the constantly pro- 
fessed efficiency. This would be not only impractical 
but highly improbable. Adequate child training, be- 
cause of its obvious encroachment upon industrial 
policies and the adulteration of efficiency it would in- 
volve, could not be a logical part of an industrial pro- 
gram. Labor factions see the child as a wage-earning 
unit while education sees him in an altogether different 
light. To the latter, he is far more than that. His 
ability to earn is but a small portion of his preparation 
for life. Education sees him as a future member of 
society and realizes keenly that the great determinant 
of his success is his ability to live happily among those 
with whom he mingles. Their efforts are exerted in 
the direction of developing those essentials by means 
of which he may reach the desired goal. This form of 
development cannot be looked for in any organization 
unequipped to give it and whose aims are in another 
direction. | 
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CONNECTICUT 


Three 9 year old laborers from the Ellington to- 
bacco fields were killed recently when the truck in 
which they were riding overturned. They were 
burned to death. This accident has done more to 
arouse public feeling against the practice of employing 
children in tobacco fields than any scientific report 
might have done. A correspondent to the Hartford 
Courant wrote, “I read of the horrible and distressing 
accident which occurred last night in Rockville to a 
truckload of children who were returning from a long 
day's slavery on tobacco farms. Although I was 
shocked to learn of such a tragedy, I was not in the 
least surprised. For the past several years I have 
witnessed this daily collection of ‘babies’ in all parts 
of the city, who were herded into the worst equipped 
relics of motordom and transported out into the 
country, over an already congested highway, to do the 
work which rightfully and physically belongs to men 
many years their senior.” 


NEW JERSEY 


A thousand girls were placed in positions last year 
through the agency of the girls’ continuation school of 
Newark, N. J.; in Trenton 150 were placed, and other 
schools had correspondingly good records, according 
to a report of the State Director of Continuation 
Schools. During the year 418 boys and girls were in- 
duced to return to regular schools to complete their 
courses. In the last seven years continuation schools 
in the state have been instrumental in returning 3,007 
minors to all-day schools, and numbers of other chil- 
dren have been influenced to continue their education 
in evening schools. 


(New York Evening World) 
PENNSYLVANIA 


“It was in making education not only common to 


all, but in some sense compulsory on all, that the des- ~ 


tiny of the free republics of America was practically 
settled.” The last report of the Bureau of Compulsory 
Education of Philadelphia carries this quotation from 
Lowell on its cover, and the pages that follow are a 
convincing record of progress made during the thirty 
years that compulsory school attendance has been 
in effect in Philadelphia. 

During this time more than ten types of special 
Classes have developed to take care of handi- 
capped children. Nine thousand pupils were enrolled 
in these classes in 1927. 

A close relationship exists between the attendance 
service and the junior employment service. During 
the year 4,045 placements were made, 79 per cent of 
these for children under 16 years of age. 









WISCONSIN 
Child Labor in Wisconsin in 1927, 


is the title 
given to the April issue of the bulletin of the Industrial 


Commission. During 1927 a total of 18,743 permits 
were issued, a decrease of 2,661 from the previous year. 
A large proportion of these were issued to children re- 
ceiving permits for the first time and an exhaustive 
analysis is made showing the place of birth, proof of 
age submitted, results of medical inspection, grade 
completed and industries entered. 


Medical examination to determine physical fitness for 
work is mandatory in Milwaukee, elsewhere in the 
state it is optional with the issuing officer. Of the 
3,745 applicants examined only 298 passed as ‘free 
from evident physical or health defects.” 


Another point worthy of note is the way in which the 
present educational requirement is working. No 
regular permit may be issued to a child between 14 and 
16 unless the child has either completed the eighth 
grade in school, or has attended school at least nine 
years, exclusive of kindergarten. Of 2,599 certificates 
secured by 14 and 15 year olds, 942 were issued on 
this “‘nine years’ attendance at school” clause without 
showing completion of the eighth grade. The report 
states: | 


“Tt is clearly the intention of the statute to fix com- 
pletion of the eighth grade as the educational standard 
for regular permits. The provision regarding nine 
years attendance is intended to take care of those ex- 
ceptional cases in which the child between 14 and 16 
has had nine full and fair years of opportunity, aside 
from kindergarten attendance, to do eight years of 
school work and has failed to do it. The use made of 
this provision in practice seems to be defeating in 
large measure the plain intent of the legislature.” 

The deductions based on accident statistics add one 
more drop in the bucket of figures that show the in- 
adequacy of our state laws with regard to dangerous 
employment of children. 

Machinery causes more than one-fourth of all com- 
pensable injuries involving minors in spite of the fact 
that nearly all of the occupations prohibited as dan- 
gerous are machine jobs. 

“The severity of injuries occurring to minors while 
employed illegally proves the need of the legal safe- 
guards violated in their unlawful employment. 

“Infections following injury run about 10 per cent 
higher among children than among adult workers.” 





“Children are important. Their health is important. 
And ignorance, where it endangers the lives and the 
soundness of children, is the sort of ignorance that it 
is a glory and a privilege to demolish.” 


BooTH TARKINGTON. 
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REFERENCES TO CHILD WELFARE 


in the 


PARTY PLATFORMS AND ACCEPTANCE SPEECHES 


REPUBLICAN 


Platform 


There is no particular reference to 
child welfare. 


Acceptance Speech 


“For many years I have been associa- 
ted with efforts to save life and health 
for our children. These experiences 
with millions of children both at home 
and abroad have left an indelible im- 
pression—that the greatness of any 
nation, its freedom from poverty and 
crime, its aspirations and ideals—are 
the direct quotient of the care of its 
children. Racial progress marches upon 
the feet of healthy and instructed 
children. There should be no child in 
America that is not born and does not 
live under sound conditions of health; 
that does not have full opportunity of 
education from the beginning to the 
end of our institutions; that is not free 
from injurious labor; that does not 
have every stimulation to accomplish 
the fullest of its capacities. Nothing 
in development of child life will ever 
replace the solicitude of parents and 
the surroundings of home, but in many 
aspects both parents and children are 
dependent upon the vigilance of gov- 
ernment, national, state and local.” 


HERBERT HooveER 





DEMOCRATIC 
Platform 


“Children are the chief asset of the 
nation. Therefore their protection 
through infancy and childhood against 
exploitation is an important national 
duty. 





“We favor an equal wage for equal 
service and likewise favor adequate 
appropriations for the Women’s and 
Children’s Bureau.” 


Acceptance Speech 


“I shall continue my sympathetic 
interest in the advancement of pro- 
gressive legislation for the protection 
and advancement of working men and 
women. Promotion of proper care of 
maternity, infancy and childhood and 
the encouragement of those scientific 
activities of the national government 
which advance the safeguards of public 
health, are so fundamental as to need 
no expression from me other than my 
record as legislator and as Governor.” 


ALFRED E. SMITH 





SOCIALIST 


Platform 


The lives and well-being of the pro- 
ducers and their families should be the 
first charge on society. We therefore 
urge:— 





“‘Enacting of an adequate Federal 
Anti-Child Labor Amendment.” 


Acceptance Speech 


Mr. Thomas made no specific men- 
tion of child welfare in his address but 
pledged his support to all the principles 
set forth in the platform. 

















J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 


Enclosed is $ 


National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor and wish to assist in your 
efforts to eliminate it from this country. 





membership. 


Name. 


oem { special contribution. 





Address 
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